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Memorabilia 





E political programme of Thomas 

Cromwell is discussed in the current 
issue of the Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research (Vol. xxiv. No. 69), and the 
transcript of his draft plan (which may be 
dated to the autumn of 1534) is comple- 
mentary to the texts of two of the most 
important pieces of proposed legislation of 
the decade.1530-40 which were published by 
Prof. Plucknett in vol. xix of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society. The 
present contribution is supported by a 
transcript of another document with a seven- 
teenth-century marginal note, ‘ P.S. prepara- 
tion for the supression, and a relevant 
extract from Coke’s Institutes. The lack of 
uniformity in the use of capital letters in 
the introduction to this paper is unfortunate: 
there is no good reason why ‘ English ’ should 
be spelt with a small ‘e,’ while Crown is 
given a capital ‘ c.’ 

A long paper dealing with the authenticity 
of the letters on the Esprit de Lois attributed 
to Helvétius is from the pen of Mr. R. Koeb- 
ner, while Prof. C. R. Cheney gives us a 
useful note on the use of quum and quoniam. 
The select documents dealt with in this num- 
ber are the Cottonian Fragments of A&thel- 
weard’s Chronicle (with full transcript); some 
papers of the fifth Earl of Carlisle which 
were not calendared in the Appendix to the 
fifteenth Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission on the Castle Howard 
archives; and two versions of Timothy 
Healy's views on the Irish Question. 
Altogether a mixed, but valuable, bag! 


VoL. Il, No 2, of the Italian quarterly 
__ Teview of comparative literature Rivista 
di letterature moderne is largely devoted to 
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studies of Goethe, the bicentenary of whose 
birth was celebrated in 1949. 

As a leading article, Professor Vittorio 
Santoli of Florence, one of the editors of 
the review, contributes fourteen closely- 
reasoned and well-documented pages under 
the title ‘Prospettive sul “Faust”.’ In 
‘Shelley and Goethe’s “Faust”, F. G. 
Steiner first examines the English poet's 
general indebtedness to the Faust legend, in 
‘ Zastrozzi, for example, in ‘St. Irvyne,’ 
‘Alastor’ and ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ 
coming to the conclusion that ‘ there can be 
no doubt that Goethe profoundly influenced 
Shelley both in technique and subject.’ He 
then analyses closely Shelley’s translation of 
the ‘ Prologue in Heaven’ and ‘ Walpurgis- 
nacht’ which appeared in the first number 
of the short-lived Liberal. Finally Roland 
Mortier, in ‘La premiére analyse frangaise 
du “ Faust” de Goethe’ reminds us that it 
was not Madame de Staél who first intro- 
duced the work to French readers, but 
instead one Charles Vanderbourg in an article 
in the July, 1809, issue of the Mercure de 
France entitled ‘Du docteur Faust, de son 
“Histoire prodigieuse et lamentable,” du 
“Roman” de Klinger et de la “ Tragédie” 
de Goethe qui portent son nom.’ 

Sergio Baldi then contributes an article 
to the memory of the late G. B. S— Per 
l’arte di Shaw ’—and Liano Petroni twenty- 
six pages on ‘Le “Actuelles” di Albert 
Camus.” 

Apart from four reviews—including one 
by Professor Santoli of the recently-published 
two-volume book in honour of Croce’s 
eightieth birthday, ‘Cinquant’anni di vita 
intellettuale italiana: 1896-1946 "—the num- 
ber closes with an account by Professor 
Pellegrini of the fifth International Congress 
of Modern Languages and Literatures held 
in Florence from 27th to 31st March, 1951. 
Some 150 enthusiasts attended the congress 
from all over Europe, about a dozen going 
from this country. In the short time avail- 
able a great number of papers was read. 
these including one by Professor Stewart of 
Bristol on Racine and one by R. Shackleton 
of Oxford on Montesquieu. The new com- 
mittee, elected to cover the period 1951-54, 
includes Professor Roe of Aberdeen as one 
of its vice-presidents and Dr. Aston of Cam- 
bridge as an assistant secretary. The place 
and exact dates of the sixth congress, which 
is to take place some time in 1954, are yet 
to be decided. 
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THE FAMILY OF SMITH 


Of Buckland, Boughton Monchelsea, Maid- 
stone, etc. All in the County of Kent 


[INTRODUCTORY NoTe.—Readers may be 
interested to know in advance that the present 
contribution to Notes and Queries will be 
found to contain reference to no fewer than 
112 families, besides the one which is its 
main subject and which will be found 
variously spelt as Smith, Smithe, Smyth and 
Smythe. I give the list in alphabetical order 
as follows: 


Allen, Ayherst, Bargrave, Bayes, Berry, 
Bird, Blackborne, Blockendon, Blush, Brick 
(qy. spelling), Broad, Burden, Burren, 
Burton, Butler, Carless, Carter, Chapman, 
Chowne, Code, Collier, Curteis, Dering, 
Disney, Dix, Donning, Downe, Edwards, 
Farance, Farmer, Filmer, Finch, Fisher, 
Fowberde, Franklyn, Fuller, Giles, Godden, 
Grant, Greene, Gregorie, Gull, Hales, Half- 
note, Hasted, Hayes, Higgons, Hole, Hol- 
land, Holyman, Homersham, Horne, Hug- 
gens and Huggins, Jarman, Jetter, Johnson, 
Juxon, Kent, King, Knatchbull, Lake, 
Leonerd, Ley, Little, Littleale, Lorymer, 
Lyle, May, Mayho, Morse, Mowsehurst, 
Newstreet, Olleaf, Onatt, Osborn, Oxenden, 
Pattenden, Payne, Peerce, Philpott, Powell, 
Read, Redysman, Reave (Reve), Rich, Roby, 
Russell, Sarys (qy. spelling), Scoone, Shiells, 
Skinner, Smart, Speaddinge, Stace, Starte- 
upp, Steward (Stewarde), Stonehouse, Stynie, 
Taylor, Tuke, Weldish, Whitf(i)eld, Wibarne, 
Wightwicke, Wilkins, Willard, Wilson, 
Wood, Woodyer, Wotton and Wright.] 


PREFACE 


In my article, entitled ‘“‘ The Rev. Jeremiah 
Smith, 1653-1723: ‘The Champion of the 
Trinity, 1719,” published in Notes and 
Queries of 3 and 10 November, 1934, and 
afterwards republished in revised and ampli- 
fied form as a separate pamphlet with the 
addition of a ‘“ Synopsis,” I shewed this 
eminent man to have been baptised at All 
Saints, Maidstone, Co. Kent, on 21 Decem- 
ber, 1653, and to have been admitted a 


member of Corpus Christi College, Cam. 
bridge, in 1671.7 

He was—as I there shewed—the second 
son and fourth of the seven children of Jere. 
miah Smith of Maidstone and Sarah née 
Jetter, his wife, who were married at All 
Saints aforesaid on 9 October, 1648, and 
both of whom may reasonably be deemed 
to have been born in the period 1620-1630, 

His said mother was there buried on 
10 December, 1689, and his said father was 
likewise there buried on 3 January, 1690/1, 
his Will dated 19 December, 1690 (wherein 
he described himself as ‘‘ Jeremiah Smith of 
Maidstone, Co. Kent, Linendraper,” having 
earlier been a Barber, i.e., Barber-Chirurgern 
or Surgeon) being proved in the Consistory 
Court of Canterbury (Book 56, Folio 66) on 
12 March, 1690/1. 

In that article and pamphlet I gave strong 
reasons for the view that such Smith Family 
belonged to the well-known Kentish Family 
of Smith of Buckland, near Maidstone afore- 
said, and later of Boughton Monchelsea 
(earlier spelt ‘‘ Monchensie”) in the same 
county; and this is the Family which forms 
the subject of the present article. 

I did not in that article and pamphlet 
establish, nor have I yet established, the 
actual link between the two Families; but, 
in this connection, I therein left certain facts 
on record for their possible assistance in the 
future, and two of these I will here state 
shortly before passing on to my main 
purpose. 

Firstly, I suggested that an earlier mem- 
ber of the family to which the said Jeremiah 
Smith of Maidstone belonged may well have 
been the “Jeremy Smith, bachelor,” so 
described in the entry of his burial at All 
Saints aforesaid on 18 February, 1619/20, 
administration of whose estate was granted 
in the Consistory Court of Canerbury on 
14 March, 1619/20, to his brother Thomas 
Smith, “ of Sevenocks, Cordwyner”: joint- 
sureties with the latter being Godden Smith 
of ‘“Sevenock” aforesaid, ‘‘ Cordwyner, 
and John Holland “ of the City of Canter- 
bury, Cordwyner.” 4 

Secondly, I pointed out that such joint 
surety Godden Smith himself may, perhaps, 
provide a link between the two Smith 
Families, for—as there stated—he may well 


*See further concerning him my contributions to 
Notes and Queries of 5 Jan. and 16 Feb.. 1935 
(being the amplifications contained in the said pam- 
phlet), 6 Nov., 1943, and 19 October, 1946. 
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have derived his christian name of “ God- 
den” from the Family of Godden one of 
whom, namely the hereinafter mentioned 
Robert Godden, married before 8 July, 1601, 
Jane née Smith of Generation IV below, 
third daughter of George Smith of Linton 
(of Generation III below) who was one of 
the five sons of Simon Smith of Buckland 
aforesaid, of Generation II below, whose 
wt dated 15 February, 1561/2, was proved 

POC. (“11 Stonard”) on 22 April, 


» pass to my main purpose: the set- 

of the History of the Smith Family 

of Buckiand aforesaid and later of Boughton 
Monchelsea, Maidsioite, etc. 


For that Family reference may be made, 
generally, to Hasted’s History of Kent, 1782, 
Vol. II, p. 399, with the reservation that the 
Pedigree there given is in its later part inac- 
curate as will hereinafter appear. 


VISITATION PEDIGREE 1619 


The early Pedigree of that Family appears 
in the Heralds’ Visitation of Co. Kent 1619, 
commencing with “Symon Smith de Buck- 
land prop’t Maydstone” (for whom see 
below, Gen. II). This is a very restricted 
Pedigree, giving only as follows: —Two sons 
of such Symon Smith, namely, “ Johés Smith 
Juris Peritus sine prole” (for whom see 
below, Gen. III) and “Symon Smith de 
Boyghton Monchelsey ” (for whom also see 
below, Gen. III) by whose wife (unnamed, 
but for whom see below, under Gen. III) 
he is given one child, namely “Symon 
Smith de Chart iuxta Sutton” (for whom 
see below, Gen. IV) who, by his wife “ Maria 
filia Willi: Hales de Tenterden” (for whom 
see below, under Gen. IV), is given six chil- 
dren, namely, “Edouardus Smith zt 10 
Annor” (for whom see below, Gen. V), 
“Johannes Smith zt. 3 Annor” (for whom 
also see below, Gen. V), and five daughters 
in the following order: “ Elizabetha p’ma 
flia,” “Maria 2,” “ Alicia 3,” “ Margareta 
4,” and “ Anna 5” (for all of whom likewise 
see below, Gen. V). 


The Armorial Bearings shewn on such 
Visitation Pedigree were “ Barry of six sable 
and or in chief 3 crosses patée fichée of the 
Ist”; and this coat of arms was confirmed 
to Simon Smyth of Boughton Monchensie 
[sic] by Wm. Camden on 14 September, 1605. 


The Crest shewn thereon was:—On a 
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wreath of the colours, sable and or: On a 
mount vert, regarding a branch of laurel 
proper, a talbot dog sejant ermines, collared 
or and sable. 


(It is not without interest to record here, 
in passing, that these same Armorial Bear- 
ings were found engraved on the long- 
forgotten Silver Tankard which the above- 
mentioned Rev. Jeremiah Smith [1653-1723] 
bequeathed by his Will to his eldest son 
The Rev. Skinner Smith [ob. 1748] referred 
to below in Note 3 and with which I dealt 
in my articles in N. and Q. of 3 and 10 
November 1934, 5 January and 16 February 
1935 and, again, 19 October 1946.) 


HASTED’S PEDIGREE 1782 


Hasted’s above-mentioned History of 
Kent, 1782, p.399, repeats this Pedigree, 
adding in the second marriage of the said 
Mary née Hales with “George Curteis, 
Sheriff of Kent 1651 afterwards Knighted 
(for whom see below, under Gen. IV), and 
then carries it on through the said “ Johannes 
Smith et. 3 Annor” (for whom see below, 
Gen. V)and through his marriage with “ Mary 
dau. of Dr. Isaac Bargrave Dean of Canter- 
bury ” (for whom see below, under Gen. V), 
giving them a son “ John Smith ” (for whom 
see below, Gen. VI), another son unnamed 
and four daughters (for all of whom, as well 
as for others not given by Hasted, see 
below, Gen. VI), and thereafter proceeding 
incorrectly—failing to see that the said John 
Smith (of Gen. VI) was himself The Rev. 
John Smith Vicar of (Lested, per Hasted 
ibidem, in error for) Chart Sutton and from 
1687 to 1732 Rector of Hastingleigh—so 
that here I stay my quotation from Hasted. 


The Rev. Compton Reade in his work 
entitled The Smith Family (published by 
Elliot Stock in 1902) purports, on p. 23, to 
give the Visitation Pedigree (though his prin- 
ter has inadvertently made it appear that 
the five above-named daughters of Symon 
Smith de Chart iuxta Sutton and Maria née 
Hales his wife were only three, turning Anna 
and Maria into one as “ Anna Maria” and 
Alicia and Margareta into one also as “ Alicia 
Margareta ”), and on p. 24 admittedly quotes 
Hasted’s said continuation of the Pedigree, 
without realizing Hasted’s said error therein. 


Two HunpreD M.S. PEDIGREES 


In passing, I may mention two further 
Pedigrees of this Family, to be found in 
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“ Additional MSS.” (at the British Museum) 
“No. 5507, p.219.” They are obviously 
quite independent of each other. 


The one commences, “Thos. Smith of 
Maidstone, Will 1586=Anne” as if the 
persons mentioned below them were their 
issue. There is no line to shew that 
such persons were their issue, and in 
fact such persons were not. Such persons 
included “ Simon Smyth” [sic] “De Buck- 
land prope Maidstone fil. 1” (of Gen. II 
below) and, qua his descendants, such 
Pedigree gives him two sons, namely :— 
“Johannes Smith Juris Peritus SP.=Fs” 
(see Gen. III below) and “ Simon Smith de 
Boughton Monchensie ” (of Gen. III below), 
to the latter of whom by his wife (unnamed, 
for whom see below under Gen. III) it gives 
two sons, namely, “Simon Smith de Chart 
juxta Sutton, Will 1623 ” (of Gen. IV below) 
and “John” Smith (also of Gen. IV below), 
to the former of whom, by his wife ‘ Maria 
filia Willmi Hales de Tenterden md. 1604, 
renupt. Curteis,’ it gives three sons and 
five daughters, namely, “‘ Edwardus et. 10 
an.”, “ Johannes et. 3 an.”’, “ Henry,” “ Eliz. 
pma,” “ Maria 2,” “ Alicia 3,” “‘ Margt 4,” 
and “ Anna 5” (for all of whom see Gen. V 
below and note the inclusion of the said 
“ Henry ” who is not mentioned in The Visi- 
tation of Kent 1619 nor even by William 
Berry in his extended Pedigree—of which 
presently—and then carries on the line 
through the said “Johannes et. 3 an.”, of 
whom it says “ Duxit Mariam filiam Isaacci 
Bargrave Decani Cantuarii,” by whom it 
gives him two sons and five daughters as 
follows: —‘‘ Johannes Smith zt. 17, 1669” 


(for whom see Gen. VI below) and 
“ Arabella,” “Eliza.”, “Elizabetha vuxor 
Robti Edwards S.P.”, “Hester” and 


“Carolus” (for all of whom see Generation 
VI below). 


This Pedigree also gives to “ Simon Smyth 
[sic] “de Buckland prope Maidstone fil. 1” 
(of Gen. II below) two brothers, William 
(therein stated to have married Anne and 
by her to have had issue as therein given) 
and Thomas. I shall be dealing with these 
below, and so I will here pass on. 


_ The other of such “ two further Pedigrees” 
is far more helpful. It starts with a 
line of brothers and sisters who are in fact 
what I call Generation III below :—namely, 
in the following order: — 
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“John Smith of Maidstone Will 1600,” 

“ Joane md. Steward.” 

“ Da. md. Woodyer.” 

“ Geo. Smith of Linton, Gent. Will 1610,” 

to whom, by his wife (unnamed) it gives 

issue as follows: 

“*(1) Francis ” (Gen. IV below).? 

“(2)Richd Smith of Maidstone Gent. 
Will 1635” (Gen. IV _ below), to 
whom, by his wife (unnamed), it gives 
issue as follows: 
(a) “ Phillip ” (Gen. V below). 
(b) “ Other sons and Das” (Gen, V 

below). 

(i) Judith md. Geo. Pattenden” (Gen, 
IV below). 

“(ii) Kath md. John Stace” (Gen. IV 
below). 

“ (iii) Jane md. Robt Godden” (Gen. IV 
below). 

“*(iv) Thomasine ” (Gen. IV below). 

5.“ Richard Smith of Maidstone Jurate 

Will 1602,” to whom, by his wife named 

“ Anne,” it gives issue as follows: — 


“(1) Richard Smith of Maidstone Gent. 
Will 1632 ” (Gen. IV below). 
“ (i) Judith md. Wright ” (Gen. IV below), 
6. “ Da. md. Greene.” (The line of daughter- 
ship was accidentally omitted in the 
Pedigree. 
7 “Symon Smith of Boughton,” to whom, 
by his wife (unnamed), it gives issue as 
follows: 


“ Symon ” (Gen. IV below). 


§.“* Thos. Smyth” [sic] “ of Buckland,” to 
whom, by his wife (unnamed), it gives issue 
as follows: 


“ Thos.” (Gen. IV below). 


al al tal 


BERRY’S PEDIGREE 1830 


Then, in 1830, came Wm. Berry’s Extended 
Pedigree of the Family published in his 
“County Genealogies: Kent,” in the drafting 
of which I doubt whether he knew of the 
first of such two further Pedigrees owing to 
his omission of the said Henry Smithe [sic] 
of Gen. V below; and yet he may seem to 
have been aware of the second. If he sa¥ 
the one, it may well be thought that he must 
have seen the other also. 


* Curiously enough, this Pedigree omits—betweei 
this Francis and his brother Richard—anothet 
brother, who was in fact their parents’ second son, 
namely George Smithe [sic] for whom also se 
Gen. below. 
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FURTHER RESEARCHES 1904-5 


Some 75 years later, on the suggestion of 
my second cousin once removed, the late 
Oswald Collier, Solicitor,’ he and I—in 
furtherance of the objective set forth in the 
Preface hereto—paid a lengthy visit to Maid- 
stone, where we made an extensive examina- 
tion of the Registers of All Saints, and 
whence we were able also to visit Boughton 

he'cea, Linton, and Chart next Sutton, 

the purpose of like examination of the 

€ those three Parishes; and there- 

yvaid a further lengthy visit to 

where we examined a great num- 

ber of Wills and Administrations both in the 

Consistory Court and in the Archdeaconry 

Court. We had, earlier, at Somerset House, 

examined a large number of Wills and 

Administrations proved and granted respec- 

tively in the P.C.C., the Prerogative Court 

of Canterbury. In every case we made care- 

ful note of everything which was or which 

seemed likely to be of relevance to the pur- 
pose in hand. 


With the entirety of all the foregoing before 
me, I propose now to set forth in narrative 
form the combined result of all the informa- 
tion to be derived from the various sources 
above mentioned, pausing only to express 
my retrospective gratitude to early members 
of the family in question for their highly 
informative Wills. 


For the sake of simplicity I shall adhere 
to the spelling of the family patronymic as 
“Smith,” though in fact it is variously spelt. 
But, wherever I quote, I shall adhere strictly 
to the spelling in the original passage whence 
I quote. 


*The said Oswald Collier (born 1877) was a 
grandson of the late Charles Smith (1782-1846), 
younger brother of my maternal great-grandfather 
Richard Smith (1774-1847), one of the leading 
London Solicitors of his time, whose Will, dated 
24 April, 1847, was proved in the P.C.C. 11 August, 
1847. These were the two sons of :— 

Thomas Smith (c. 1737-1802), Coal Merchant and 
Renter-Warden of the Leathersellers Company 
(Will, dated 20 March, 1801, proved in the P.C.C. 
6 Feb., 1802) and of Ann née Roberts (1737-1811) 
his wife. Such Thomas Smith was the only child of: 

The Rev. Skinner Smith (ob. 1748; Will, dated 
9 November, 1744, proved in the P.C.C. 11 Novem- 


ber, 1748) and of Abegail yée Dix (c. 1706-1783: 
Will, dated 26 September, 1764, proved in the P.C.C. 
11 December, 1783) his wife. Such Rev. Skinner 
Smith was the eldest son of: 

The Rev. Jeremiah Smith (1653-1723), details 
concerning whom and his parentage I have already 
set forth at the outset of the Preface hereto. 
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My Present Narrative will be found con- 
siderably to extend such Extended Pedigree 
compiled by Berry and, in certain items, to 
correct it. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF SMITH 
OF BUCKLAND, BOUGHTON MONCHELSEA, 
MAIDSTONE, ETC., 

ALL IN THE COUNTY OF KENT 


GENERATION I 

Simon Smith of Great Buckland, Maid- 
stone, Co. Kent, Esq. temp. Henry VIII, who 
reigned 1509-1547. 

My only authority for this person is 
Berry’s Extended Pedigree (hereinafter called 
“Berry E.P.”), spelling the surname 
* Smythe.”* 

He married (per Berry, E.P.) —— née ——. 
There was issue of such marriage of whom 
immediately. 


GENERATION II 


Issue of Simon Smith (of Gen. I above) 
and née his wife: 


Simon Smith. Called in The Visitation 
of Kent 1619 “Symon Smith de Buckland 
prop’t Maydstone” and by Berry, E.P., as 


“In Additional MSS. (at the British Museum) 
No. 5507, pg pny | above referred to and 
giving a Pedigree of this Family of Smith, together 
with its Armorial Bearings—no one is actually given 
as the father of Simon Smithe of Gen. II below; 
but over him (though with no connecting line) is 
written:—‘‘ Thomas Smyth of Maidstone, Will 
1586=Anne.” This Thomas Smith was in fact one 
of the sons of Simon Smithe of Gen. II below. 

This Additional MS. also erroneously gives to 
the said Simon Smithe of Gen. II below the follow- 
ing brother and sisters, namely:—Thomas, Mar- 
garet, Agnes, ag and Joana, all of whom will 
later be seen to have been children of the said 
Thomas Smyth of Maidstone and Anne his wife. 

It also gives the said Simon Smithe of Gen. II 
below a brother William, for whom I can find no 
authority at all, and who does not appear even 
to have been a son of the said Thomas Smyth of 
Maidstone and Anne his wife. 

Such Additional MS., further, assigns to such 
William a wife Anne, by whom he is stated to 
have had five children, namely:—(1) Giles, (2) 
George, stated to have been married and to have 
had issue “FS” (meaning apparently “ Francis 
Smyth ”’), (3) Edward, (4) Thomas, and (5) Elizabeth. 

know of no authority for the said William as 
a brother of the said Simon Smithe of Gen. II 
below, or of such William’s alleged marriage or issue. 

I have accordingly omitted reference to these 
matters from the text of my present narrative. 

Such Additional MS. also gives to the said Simon 
Smithe of Gen. II below a brother Thomas, for 
whom also I know no authority. I have accordingly 
also omitted reference to him in my text. 
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“ Simon Smythe of Great Buckland, Esqre.” 
He was buried (per Berry, E.P.) 26 February, 
9 Q. Eliz., 1566/7. 

In and by his Will dated 15 February, 
1561/2—wherein he described himself as 
“Simon Smithe the elder of Buckland in the 
parishe of Meydston, Co. Kente ’’—he gave 
his “ boddie to be buried within the parishe 
Church of Meydston”; bequeathed “to 
Agnes my Wief the Leasses which I have in 
grete Bucklande and Littell Bucklande her 
lief during ” [sic], “ and after her death ” he 
bequeathed the said “Leasse” [sic] “ and 
the yeares then unexpired thereof unto my 
sonne Thomas Smythe”; bequeathed “ unto 
Mary Smythe my daughter”. (described as 
yet unmarried) £100; bequeathed £100 “ unto 
Lucie Smythe my daughter . . . to be paide 
unto her in such manner . . . as before is 
prescribed and appointed unto my daughter 
Marie Smythe, her sister”; willed “ that 
everie of my sonnes John Smythe, Simon 
Smithe, Thomas Smithe, Richard Smithe 
and George Smithe . . . doo well and trulie ” 
do so and so; gave “ unto Henry Roby my 
Cosen .. . one Cowe, 20 wethershepe of one 
yere’s age and uppwarde, and 40/-”; made a 
bequest “unto everie poore housholder 
within the Borrough of Westre being comen 
Labouring men or poore Weddows”; gave 
and bequeathed “unto Thomas Lake in 
césideration of certen Monneys to be by me 
given unto Elizabeth the nowe wief of the 
saide Thomas Lake due by the deathe of 
her Late Brother William Chowne £10” and 
bequeathed “ unto Elizabeth Lake wief unto 
the saide Thomas Lake in token of remem- 
brance £3.6.8”; “I doo likewise give unto 
Anne Reve the nowe wief of one Robert 
Reve in a token of remembrance £3.6.8 ”; 
he gave “unto Elizabethe the daughter of 
the said Anne Reve now being in my howse 
. . . an heifer of 12 months age,” etc.; he 
bequeathed “unto Simon Smithe my sonne 
my Leasse and terme of yeres that I have in 
the personage of Boughton Monchelsey 
whiche Leasse ys allreddy delyvered into his 
owne handes”; he bequeathed “unto 
William Mowsehurst one Rone ambling 
gelding whiche I bought of Redysman of 
Otham”; he bequeathed “ unto James Car- 
less of Weste ffarleighe my best Coate 
welted with velvett and my best Cloake”; 
he bequeathed “ unto my kinswoman Johan 
Allen 40/- . . . to be delyvered by myne 
executours into the onelie handes of the saide 
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Johan and not to her husbande by any 
meanes.” 

Residuary bequest “ unto Agnes my wief 
and John Smithe my sonne they yelding and 
paying unto everie of my sonnes Thomas 
Smith Richard and Georg ” [sic] “ Smithe as 
they and everie of them comen unto their 
severall ages of 22” [sic] “ yeres £40... . 
Moreover my Will is if it should fortune any 
of my saide daughters to departe this 
wordle ” [sic] “ before the day of Marriage 
or the age of 22” [sic] “then I will that 
her parte of monney before by me 
bequethed unto her shalbe equallie shifted 
and devided amonges ” [sic] “ all my sonnes 
then surviving.” 

“And of this my present testament and 
last will I ordeine and make my said wief 
Agnes Smithe and my sonne John Smithe 
to be my onelie Executoures of this my 
present testament and my Cosen Richard 
Stinte and my ffrende William Mowseherst 
to be Overseers of the same Theis being Wit- 
nesses William Mowsherst” [sic] “and 
Richard Stynte ” [sic]. 

The Will then immediately continued as 
follows, namely: 


“This ys the last will of me the above- 
named Symon Smythe made the day and 
yere above written in my __ testament 
mécioned concerning the disposition of all 
my Landes and tenementes Rentes rever- 
tions and services sett lying and being in the 
Countie of Kent or ellswhere.” 


Provision for “ Agnes Smithe my wief”; 
mentioning “everie my fyve sonnes Landes 
hereafter in my last will mencioned and by 
me given unto them”; “ Allso my last will 
and mynde is that my said wief . . . shall take 
the holl profitt of all the revenus . . . of all 
the Landes and tenementes by me hereafter 
in my last will assigned given and appointed 
unto my sonnes Thomas Smithe Richarde 
Smithe and George Smithe during ther 
mynoritie and untill they shall coom to their 
severall ages of 22” [sic] “yeres And of 
the proffitt thereof growing my said wief to 
meyneteyne and keepe my saide sonne 
Richard to his lerning. . . .” 


“My will ys that my sonne John Smithe 
shall have my hole gece of Lande in Romney 
Mershe that the Barne standeth on and my 
Landes named Clames conteyning seaven 
Acres more or lesse with the Landes named 
Hadds conteyning tenn Acres more or less 
whiche Peter Leonerd bought of one Thomas 
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King sett lying and being in Boughton Mon- 
chelseye ‘logether with my myll named 
Doverlopp Myll withe all the Landes there- 
unto apperteyning wth the Appurtencies ” 
[sic] “ sett lying and being in the Parrish 
of Boxley To have and to hoide all the said 
premisses . . . unto the saide John Smythe and 
his heirs in ffee symple.” 

“My Will is that my sonne Symon Smithe 
shall hove my Mannor of Hodbroke .. . in 

e of Boughton Monchelsey with 

ides rentes comodities and appur- 
» the same Mannor belonging To 
9 holde . . . unto the said Simon 
| his heires in fee symple.” 

When and as sone as my sonne Thomas 
Smithe shall atteine and coom to his full 
age of 22” [sic] “‘ yeres Then my will is that 
my saide sonne Thomas Smythe shall have 
all those my Landes and tenementes .. . in 
the Parrishes of Meydeston and Sutton 
Valaunce named Littell Bucklande and 
Petenduns Together with my Tenement and 
Landes thereunto appurteyning . . . in the 
Parrishe of Boxley now in the tenure and 
occupation of John Wilson To have and to 
holde .. . unto the said Thomas Smithe and 
his heyres in ffee symple.” 

“When and so sone as my sonne George 
Smith shall atteyne . . . his full age of 22” 
[sic] “ yeres Then my will is that my saide 
sonne George Smithe shall have all those 
my Landes and tenementes . .. in the 
Parishes of Stapleherst and Lynton with all 
and singuler their Appurtenances nowe in 
the severall tenures and occupations of John 
Carter and John Burden To have and to 
holde .. . unto the said George Smithe and 
his heires in ffee symple.” 

“ffynallie my will ys that my sonne 
Richard Smithe shall have and enjoy to hym 
and his heires in ffee simple all those my 
Landes and tenements . . . in the parrish of 
Barmynge nowe in the severall occupations 
and tenure of John Chapman and Thomas 
Taylor.” 

Such Will was witnessed by “ William 
Mowsherst ” and “ Richard Stynte ” and was 
proved at London in the P.C.C. (“11 
Stonard ”) on 22 April, 1567, by “ Peter John- 
son Notary Public procurator of Agnes the 
Relict and John Smithe the son the executors 
in the said Will named.” 

He—the said Testator—married Agnes 
née ——, who was living (legatee, etc.) 
15 February, 1561/2, and (jointly proving 
her said husband’s Will) 22 April, 1567. She 
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was (per Berry, E.P.) buried at Maidstone 
12 November, 20 Q. Eliz., i.e., 12 November, 
1578. 
There was issue of such marriage, of whom 
immediately. 
L. G. H. HorTon-SMITH. 


(To be continued) 


THE ANCESTRY OF JONATHAN 
SWIFT 


re BARBETT, of the parish of Holy 

Cross of Westgate, in Canterbury, made 
his will on 23 March, 1533,’ desiring to be 
buried in that church “ before my pew there.” 
He left bequests to the high altar and made 
provision for masses and other religious 
observances. There is nothing to indicate 
his trade, but he refers to his two apprentices. 
He was a person of substance, possessed of 
lands and tenements in the parishes of Holy 
Cross and St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, and 
elsewhere in the county of Kent. His wife 
was named Joan (she was young enough in 
1533 for him to provide for a possible 
posthumous child), and he had two 
daughters, both named Agnes. 

The elder of these was already the wife 
of one William Swyfte—the younger then 
being under the age of eighteen. This William 
Swyfte, also of the parish of Holy Cross, 
was buried there 28 August, 1567. Unfor- 
tunately he died intestate, or we might have 
learned more about him; but on 24 March, 
1567/8, administration? of his goods was 
granted to his widow Agnes Swift, Sir 
Thomas Swyfte, clerk, being a bondsmen in 
the sum of £30. Agnes, the widow, in the 
preamble to her will dated 19 June, 1569, 
describes herself as the “ late wife of William 
Swyfte, late of the parish of Holy Crosse, 
deceased and daughter and heyer of John 
Barbett* her father late of the same paryshe 
also deceased.” She bequeathed to a daughter 
the house in which she lived in Westgate, 
Canterbury, and her messuage in the same 
street “‘ called the White Harte . . . with the 
court and garden to Sir Thomas Swyfte, 
clerk, my eldest son and his heirs for ever.” 

She also names her sons Timothy and 
James (of school age), her daughters 


Pe” eed Court of Canterbury, Vol. 19, 


* Ibid., Administration Act Book, 18, f. 48. 
_ * There are wills of Barbetts proved at Canterbury 
in 1484 and 1490, but they show no relationship 
with John Barbett. Edward Barbett was Vicar of 
Chistlet, Kent, 1635-1672. 
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John Barbett = fom 
of iving 
Canterbury. 1533. 
d. 1533. 
= | | 
William = Agnes Agnes 
Swyfte, of Barbett, m. 
Canterbury, in or before 
d. 1567. 1533, d. 1569. 
| + a | | | 
Anne Rev. Thomas= Margaret, Timothy, James Margery Mary Agnes 
= Swyfte, eldest born in ? d. 1595-6, of school agi = 
Francis son, rector of | Canterbury unmarried. in 1569. Nathan 
Hendlie of St. Andrews, in 1541, Smythe, 
Canterbury, Canterbury, parentage of Canterbury. 
tailor. b. 1535 unknown. 
d. 1592. 
| | 
Rev. William = Mary, dau. John Swift, 
Swift, M.A., and heir of of London, 
Rector of Sampson living 1621. 
St. Andrews, Philpott, No further trace 
eee” 1628. of him. 
d. 1624. 
| ’ ie | 
Rev. Thomas = Elizabeth Katherine = Thomas Margaret, = Henry 
wift, of Dryden, Witherden, m. in London, Atkinson, 
Goodrich, Co. | b. 1599-60. d. 1637. 1631-32. of London, 
Hereford, apothecary, 
b. 1595, Y living, 1641. 
d. 1658. 
i ad 
Godwin = Jonathan = Abigail 
Swift, | Swift, Erick, 
of Dublin, y 1640-1667. d. 1710. 


| 
Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patricks, 
1667-1745. 


Nots—This pedigree corrects errors in a Dryden-Swift pedigree printed in 
*N. and Q.’ Vol. 193, No. 22, p. 473 (30 Oct. 1948). 








Margery, Mary and Agnes, and leaves to 
her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Thomas Swyfte, 
“three curtains of a bed of red and yellow 
say, a fine christening sheet and her best 
rail. ’ Her burial is entered in the register 
of Holy Cross under date 16 July, 1569. 
There is an interesting inventory of the con- 
tents of the White Hart taken on the death 
of William Swyfte in 1567. It consisted of 
a parlour, a chamber over the gate, a little 
parlour behind the hall, a “ presse chamber,” 
a chamber over the buttery and a kitchen. 
Apparently the chamber over the buttery 
was that occupied by William Swyfte, for 
there was his apparel, to the value of xxvjs 
vijd. A second inventory taken on the death 
of Agnes, his widow, clearly refers to the 


same dwelling. Both inventories afford in- 
formation as to the complete furnishing of 
the house, which was evidently a town house, 
there being no mention of stabling, out-door 
effects or live stock. 

We now have proof that William Swyfte, 
of Canterbury (probably born about 1500- 
1510, occupation unknown), married the 
daughter and heiress of John Barbett, of 
Canterbury, which marriage took place in 
or before 1533, that their eldest son Thomas, 
born in 1535, was married in or before 1566, 
and was ordained prior to March, 1567/8. 
In this William Swyfte we have the earliest 
known male line ancestor of Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. It is now possible 
to refute various fantastic Swift pedigrees 
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which have been propounded in the past, 
pedigrees which differ one from the other 
in detail, but which mostly indicate a desire 
to claim kinship with a north country family 
of the name. 

The most flamboyant effort is the pedi- 
gree which made its appearance in Landed 
Gentry (Irish Supplement), 1939, under 
Swifte of Swifte’s Heath, Co. Kilkenny. Here 
the ? ‘nomas Swyfte of Canterbury, is 

‘r, one Henry Swift of Sheffield, 
ifather one Thomas Swifte of 
Durham, with a more remote 
ig back to Bryan Swyfte of 


, uevatg 1333. Sir Henry Craik, in ° 


his Life of Swift, assumed a descent from 
arich mercer of Rotherham (to whom there 
isa memorial in the church of Rotherham) 
who died in 1561, by a wife who would have 
been sixty-three years of age when the 
alleged son was born. The D.N.B. per- 
petuates the tale of Yorkshire ancestry. A 
member of the Irish family, Edmund Lenthall 
Swifte, who appears to have been keeper 
of the Regalia in the Tower of London, 
writing to Notes and Queries in 1875* (at 
the age of ninety-nine), claimed that the Rev. 
Thomas Swyfte of Canterbury was “ the son 
of Sir Robert Swyfte of Rotherham” and 
that his Swyfte descendants were de jure 
Viscounts Carlingford—a title, bestowed on 
the son of Sir Robert which became extinct 
on the son’s death s.p.m. in 1634. Mr. Lent- 
hall Swyfte probably knew more about 
jewels than about genealogies. An equally 
unhappy guess of his was that the mother 
(whose parentage is unknown) of the Dean 
was a “descendant of the Danish chieftain 
Hengist® who fell in the battle field of Thanet 
contending against the Norman Conqueror.” 
Another Swift pedigree, constructed by a 
member of the family, rejected the pre- 
viously-mentioned ancestors and grafted the 
Kentish Swifts on to one Richard Swift, of 
Roydon, Essex, son of John Swift, of Roy- 
don, “one of His Majesty's auditors,” who 
died in 1570. 

So much for fiction! Actually the name 
of Swyfte (in its various forms) occurs in 
Kent in the early 14th century, and is com- 


“Sth S., iv, Oct. 2, 1875. In Walford’s County 
Families, 1906, it is stated that Godwin Meade 
Pratt Swifte, who died in 1864, “claimed the 
Viscounty of Carlingford.” 

*Presumably Hengist the Jute, who is alleged to 
have settled in Thanet in 499—rather too early to 


ve given much assistance against the Norman 
Conquest. 
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mon throughout the county—especially ia 
the eastern district—in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. Many of the bearers of the name 
were substantial yeomen, others were trades- 
men. Only one testator among those whose 
wills were proved at Canterbury described 
himself as “‘ gentleman,” and none aspired 
to be buried other than in the churchyard 
of his parish. In the City of Canterbury* 
there were numerous Swyftes from the 14th 
century onwards, among them a mason, a 
cook, a “ pyebaker,” a brewer (1453/4), a 
tailor (1504/5), and a dyer (1421)—the most 
frequent christian name being Stephen. One 
would like to be able to claim as an ancestor 
of the Dean “ Stephen Swyft, lemynour,” a 
freeman by redemption in 1438, who was 
paid 20/- (with Thomas Swifte who received 
42/8) for “ writing and illumination a New 
Ordinal for the use of the Lord Prior [fof 
Christ Church, Canterbury].””’ 


At present there is no evidence of relation- 
ship between any of these Canterbury or 
Kentish-county Swyftes and William Swyfte 
who married Agnes Barbett, but it is prob- 
able that he was closely related to some of 
his contemporaries of the name who lived 
in the same and adjoining parishes. We now 
come back to the Rev. Thomas Swyfte, born 
in 1535. There appears to be no record of 
his having taken a degree, neither has the 
date nor place of his ordination been dis- 
covered. In 1586 he made a deposition in 
which he is described as “ aged 51 or there- 
abouts, rector of the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Canterbury, where he has lived for twelve 
years or thereabouts, born in the parish of 
Holy Cross of Westgate in the city of Canter- 
bury.” 


Unless ordained at a mature age, there 
are many years of his clerical life not 
accounted for. He may have begun life «:s 
a schoolmaster, or he may have held other 
livings prior to his collation to St. Andrew’s, 
Canterbury, in 1570. Most pedigrees state 
that he married Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas Godwin, Bishop of Bath & Wells, 
by his wife Isabel, daughter of Nicholas Pure- 
foy, of Shalstone, Co. Bucks. This seems 
highly improbable, for in 1590 Margaret 
Swyfte was aged 49, and in a deposition in 
that year she states that she was “born in 
the parish of St. Andrew’s, Canterbury, where 


* Intrantes Books and Freemen’s Roll, Canterbury. 


"Arch. Cantiana, 1940, p.14. “ Sacrists Rolls 
of the priory at Christ Church.” 
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she has lived for twenty-nine years.”* The 
D.N.B. places the date of the marriage of 
the Bishop and Isabel Purefoy between 1549 
and 1553. In 1541, when Margaret Swyfte 
was born, Thomas Godwin was still at 
Oxford, not graduating until three years 
later. He was first a schoolmaster, then 
licensed to practise medicine and not 
ordained until 1560, at the age of forty- 
three. We know the parish and the year in 
which Margaret Swyfte was born, but unfor- 
tunately the date is too early for the parish 
registers, so her maiden name has not been 
ascertained. 

It is suggested® that Sir William Betham, 
Ulster King at Arms, is responsible for the 
alleged Swyfte-Godwin marriage. Possibly 
he was anxious to account for the use in 
the family of the christian name Godwin 
(bestowed on his eldest son by the Dean’s 
grandfather), and unaware of the fact that 
Elizabeth Dryden, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Swift, of Goodrich, was herself a descendant 
of the Bishop, and that Francis Godwin, 
Bishop of Hereford, had collated Swift (his 
cousin) to the living of Goodrich. 

The Rev. Thomas Swyfte died 12 June, 
1592, and was buried the following day in his 
church of St. Andrew’s (which church was 
taken down in 1764 and the Swyfte 
memorials re-erected in the new church of 
St. Andrew’s which is now used only as a 
club). He made a noncupative will’® on the 
day before his death. It appears that he had 
been “moved” by the Rev. Thomas 
Warryner and other of his friends to make 
his will, to whom he replied “ what shall 
I make. I give all that I have unto my wife, 
and all that is too little for her.” Admini- 
stration was granted to Margaret, his widow, 
Thomas Warriner, clerk, and Daniel Wilkin- 
son, goldsmith, being bondsmen. There is 
an inventory of the goods and chattles of 
Thomas Swyfte, in what is presumably the 
rectory. 

It consisted of “ye greate chamber, the 
studdy chamber, the studdy, the kitchen and 
the chamber over the kitchen.” The value of 
his goods was estimated at XXXjIi Illljs VIlld. 
In his study were books to the value of xxs 


_ “It is difficult to understand why she had resided 
in Canterbury for seventeen years longer than her 
husband who only admitted to twelve years residence 
prior to 1586. 


*N. & Q. cxciv. 435; cxcv. 19, 107, also No. 22, 
p. 473. 


** Consistory Court of Canterbury, Vol. 37, f.23. 
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“besides those wherewith he furnished his 
son in his life time.” He possessed a cop. 
siderable store of linen—there were twenty. 
eight pairs of sheets—six dozen pewter, and 
among other items a silver cup, salt spoons, 
two lutes, a sword, dagger and head piece, 
According to a note in the register he had 
been rector for twenty-two years. The pedj- 
gree in Landed Gentry states that he was 
buried in Canterbury Cathedral, which js 
certainly incorrect, and a memorial in the 
Church of St. Andrew’s (which must have 
been erected at least as late as 1658) declares 
that “ Margaret wife of Mr. Thomas Swyfte 
lies in the Cathedral church-yard against 
the south door with nine of her children.” 
The name of Swift does not occur in the 
Cathedral registers, nor have the burials of 
Margaret Swyfte™ or the baptisms or burials 
of these alleged children been found in any 
of the city registers or Bishop’s transcripts 
thereof. It is worthy of note that the 
memorial—which records several generations 
of the Swift family—makes no claim to 
descent from Bishop Godwin. 

The Rev. Thomas Swyfte was the father 
of two sons (presumably by Margaret, the 
only wife of whom we have any knowledge), 
John, who is vaguely described as “ of Lon- 
don” in 1621, of whom nothing more is 
known, and William, great grandfather of 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s. If there were 
other children, no records of them have been 
found. 

William Swift was born in 1566, but, as 
we do not know where his father was living 
at that date, his baptism has not been traced. 
Foster’? suggested that William Swift, “ of 
County Gloucester” who matriculated 2 
July, 1585, aged 18, from Christ Church, 
Oxford, was the man who subsequently 
became rector of St. Andrew’s, Canterbury, 
but William Swift, son of Rev. Thomas 
Swyfte, was educated at Cambridge,"* and 
matriculated from Corpus Christi, Easter, 
1584, B.A. from Clare 1588, M.A. 1592. In 
this last year he was collated to the living 
of St. Andrew’s, Canterbury, on the death 
of his father, which living he held for forty 
years, being also rector of the nearby parish 
of Harbledown for twenty-two years. An 
extensive search has been made in the hope 
of finding among the Canterbury records 4 


” It is possible that she was buried at Harbledown 
as “ Margaret Swift ” on January 6, 1597/8. 


*2? Alumni Oxonienses. 
'S Alumni Cantabrigiensis. 
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deposition which might give the place of 
his birth, but none has been found. We 
know little of his clerical life, except that 
he took an active part in tracing recusants. 
There are frequent references to him in the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Andrew's. 
In 1609 we find “payd for Mr. Swifte’s 
Diner at the Visitation XI3d.” On another 
occasion “ Mr. Swift, the churchwardens and 
Sidesmen ” had a dinner costing 3s. 8d. The 
registers contain many entries of charges for 
“breaking of the ground in the church” 
at burials, but no such entries occur at the 
dates of the burials of Rev. Thomas Swyfte 
or of his son William. The marriage of 
the Rev. William Swift to Mary, daughter 
and heir of Sampson Philpott, of Barham, 
Kent, has been dealt with at length in a 
previous paper on “ The Philpott Family.”** 
It took place in the church of Kingston, Kent, 
on 15 October, 1592. On 25 January, 1621, 
William Swift?® preached a funeral sermon 
in the church of St. George’s, Canterbury, 
on the occasion of the burial of Rev. Thomas 
Wilson (1563-1622). Wilson had been rector 
of that church, and his puritan views and 
his leaning towards non-conformity are 
noted in the D.N.B. Swift’s sermon, which 
extends to about 9,000 words, was printed 
verbatim for Fulke Clifton, London, 1622, 
and copies exist in the British Museum and 
Bodleian Libraries. Swift describes it as the 
“first fruits of his pen” and refers to his 
“ thankfulness for the love of his parishioners 
for the past 30 years, which had also been 
extended to his father for the space of 22 
years, who on his death bed when it was 
questioned by his friends where his body 
should be interred charged his executors in 
his last will that his bones should rest in 
the church [St. Andrew's] where his people 
80 entirely loved him.” 


The Rev. William Swift made his will 
on 27 March, 1621/2, desiring to be buried 
near his father in the church of St. Andrew’s. 
He left to his son Thomas his “ ring of gold 
whereon is engraved my arms,” pieces of 
gold of the value of 20s. to each of his 
daughters, Katherine and Margaret, to his 
son-in-law Thomas Witherden (husband of 
Katherine), and the same to two Witherden 
grandchildren and to his brother “John 
Swift of London.” 


*N. & Q. cxcv. 314-317. 


* The earlier forms of Swyfte, Swyft and Swifte 
have gradually been superseded by Swift. 
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The only landed property mentioned in 
the will is certain land with a barn and appur- 
tenances in Harbledown, which he had pur- 
chased from Christopher Nevinson and 
which he left to his daughter Margaret: 
According to Jonathan Swift, Mary Philpott 
brought her husband “a very considerable 
estate, which however she kept in her own 
power, I do not know by what artifice.” No 
trace of this property has been discovered: 
Mary Swift is also said to have disinherited 
her only son, Thomas (Vicar of Goodrich). 
To her husband she was “ my very loving 
wife,’ and he stipulates that “if any of my 
children vex or trouble their mother by suit 
of law they shall have no part of my lands 
or goods.” This will was proved 1 November, 
1624.1 It seems probable that Mary, the 
widow of the Rev. William Swift, was buried 
at Harbledown 7 March, 1626/7. There is 
no trace of a will or of administration of 
her goods, which is surprising if she possessed 
this considerable fortune, and particularly 
if she disinherited her only son. 

According to the Dean, Mary (Philpott) 
Swift disinherited her only son Thomas for 
the crime of robbing an orchard as a child. 
The funeral sermon, dealing with the afflic- 
tions to which mankind is prone, mentions 
the “‘ untowardness and evil disposition of 
children, so that after a careful and charge- 
able education when the father looketh for 
pleasant grapes he findeth nothing but wild 
and sour grapes.” Probably this is a general 
rather than a personal expression of feeling. 

The whole story of the disinheritance must 
be suspect. When his mother died the Rev. 
Thomas Swift was a cleric aged 33, and 
surely the remembrance of his youthful rob- 
bery of a Kentish orchard must have beer 
forgiven, if not forgotten. Further, there is 
no evidence of the existence or origin of the 
alleged fortune. 

The history of the Rev. Thomas Swift, 
of Goodrich, has been fully dealt with else- 
where.’’ Of his two sisters little is known. 
Katherine, baptised at St. Andrew’s, Canter- 
bury, 27 November, 1593, was married on 
21 July, 1614, to Thomas Witherden,’® a 
member of an old Kentish family which bore 
arms Arg. on a chev. az. 3 Catherine wheels 
or. Margaret Swift, baptised at Harbledown, 
Kent, 1597, was unmarried when her father 

** Archdeacon ourt of Ca L @, 
cae aconry Court Canterbury, Vol. 67 
"7 N. & Q. cxcv. 314-317. 

** Not Whitfierde (see Landed Gentry). 
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made his will. On March, 1631/2, the 
Bishop of London issued a licence for the 
marriage of Henry Atkinson, apothecary of 
London, and Margaret Swift, the marriage 
to take place at Chiswick or Fulham.’° 
“Henry Atkinson, apothecary, by Bishops- 
gate” occurs in 1641.2° A memorial in the 
Church of St. Andrew’s, Canterbury, identi- 
fies his wife with the daughter of Rev. 
William Swift of Canterbury and Harble- 
down. 

The only known family portraits of 
Kentish Swifts are those mentioned by the 
Dean in a letter to Stella, written in February, 
1711/12. He asks “Is my Aunt alive yet? 
O, pray, now I think of it be so kind as 
to step to my Aunt, and take notice of my 
great-Grandfather’s Picture. You know he 
has a Ring on his finger, with a Seal of an 
Anchor & Dolphin about it; but I think there 
is besides at the Bottom of the Picture the 
same Coat of Arms quartered with another, 
wch I suppose was my great-Grandmother’s. 
If this be so, it is a stronger argument than 
the Seal. & pray see whether you think that 
Coat of Arms was drawn at the same time 
with the Picture, or whether it be of a Later 
hand; and ask my Aunt what she knows 
about it.... My reason is because I would 
ask some Herald here whether I should chuse 
that Coat, or one in Guillim’s large Folio 
of Heraldry, where by Uncle Godwin is 
named with another Coat of Arms, of 3 
stags.” 

The above is quoted from Mr. Harold 
Williams’s Journal to Stella (Clarendon Press, 
1948). According to a footnote” the portraits 
were drawn in 1623, when the Rev. William 
Swift was aged 57 and his wife aged 54. 
A portrait of the Rev. Thomas Swift (of 
Goodrich) is said to have been painted at 
the same time. Mr. Henry Mangan was in- 
formed that the portraits were the property 
of the Dean’s uncle, William Swift, who 
died in 1706, and that his widow (fourth 
wife) bequeathed them to her step-daughter 
Elizabeth, who married her first cousin God- 
win Swift, whereby the portraits came to 
Swift’s Heath in about the year 1717. Major 
Swifte, the present owner of the property, 
cannot identify the portraits to which the 
Dean refers, but possesses that of the Rev. 


**In neither parish do the registers exist for 
this period. 

* Citizens of London, 
Genealogists). 

** See also Prose Works of Jonathon Swift, D.D.., 
edited by Temple Scott, pp. 57-60. 


1641-1643 (Society of 
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Thomas Swift, of Goodrich, and one of 
Thomas Godwin, Bishop of Bath & Wells, 
Two other portraits at Swift’s Heath are 
described as “ the Cavaliero and Sir Edward 
Swift, with ruffles and laces and twisted 
moustaches . . . sons of Sir Robert Swift 
of Rotherham, Yorkshire.’ According to the 
late Mr. D. Ogden Swifte, of Leeds, who 
intended publishing a history of the family, 
“on the death in poverty of the Hon. Mary 
Swift (Mrs. Robert Fielding), Lord Carling. 
ford’s daughter and heir, the first Goc win 
Swift went to Yorkshire and salvaged al 
the family portraits from the wreckage, which 
to-day [1950] are at Swift’s Heath, Kilkenny.” 
One wonders whether Godwin Swift kues 
that these knightly Swifts which adorned his 
Dublin gallery were in no way related to 
him—or whether the early Kentish ancestry 
was unknown to him. 

No record has been found of a grant of 
arms to a Swyfte or Swift of Kent, nor does 
there appear to be any evidence of the use 
of arms by them prior to the assumption by 
the Rev. William Swift of the “ anchor and 
dolphin.” Seeing that John Philipot, Somer- 
set Herald, first cousin to Swift’s wife, was 
responsible for the Kent visitation of 1619, 
it is strange that a grant of arms was not 
acquired. The Funeral Certificate** for 
“Godwin Swift, Attorney General to the 
Duke of Ormonde for the Palatinate of 
Tipperary” gives his arms as sable, an 
anchor in pale or, stock [recte timbered] 
azure, the stem entwined by a dolphin or 
swift descending argent, impaling Philpott 
and Nethersole, but a contemporary note in 
the margin reads, “ Quere, whether Swift 
and Philpott here should not be quartered.” 
Obviously, quartered would be correct, as 
Mary Swift, grandmother of Godwin, was 
a Philpott heiress and her mother a Nether- 
sole heiress or co-heiress. The crest recorded 
is “a sinester arm embowed vested vert, 
cuffed argent, holding in the hand a sheaf 
of five arrows or, feathered proper barbed 
azure.” The arms to which the Dean refers 
as the “three stags” are claimed for the 
Swifts of Swift's Heath and Lionsden in 
Landed Gentry of 1886, but that publication 
of 1939 gives them the same arms as in the 
Funeral Certificate. 

There are many other interesting prob- 
lems in connection with contemporary rela- 
tives of the Dean. The parentage of his 


Information kindly spolied by the Chief 
Herald, Office of Arms, Dublin. 
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ther—Abigail Erick—is unknown.” His 
sn cousins John and Thomas Swift, who 
are said to have been proprietors of the stage- 
wagon from Leicester to London have not 
been traced. It is not known how he was 
felated to his “cousin” the Rev. John 
Kendall, vicar of Thornton, Co. Leicester, 
nor whether Elizabeth Wheeler, first of the 
four wives of Godwin Swift, actually was 
related to the Marchioness of Ormonde, 
whose husband was Godwin Swift’s patron. 
No evidence of the marriage of the Rev. 
Thomas Swift of Goodrich to Elizabeth 
Dryden has been discovered, but a member 
of the Dryden family—probably a brother- 
in-law of the rector—was married by the 
Rev. Thomas Swift at Goodrich in the year 
1628. 

P. D. Munpy. 


 anetinn to her son “descended from the 
most ancient family of the Ericks, who derive their 
lineage from Erick the forester, a great commander 
who raised an army to oppose the invasion of 
William the Conqueror, by whom he was van- 
quished, but afterwards employed to command that 
Prince’s forces; and in his old age retired to his 
house in Leicestershire where the family hath con- 
tinued ever since, but declining every age, ere now 
in the condition of ve private gentlemen.” 
Swift's Fragment of Autobiography. 


MILTON AND ARNOBIUS 


Why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as the’eye confin'’d? 
So obvious and so easie to be quench’t, 
And not as feeling through all parts diffus’d 
That she might look at will through every pore? 
Samson Agonistes, 93-7. 
This curious idea (for which Milton’s editors 
do not, we believe, provide any parallels) 
may also be found, in a more prosaic and 
limited form, in Arnobius: 
Cur cum esset utilius oculis nos illuminare 
compluribus ad periculum  caecitatis, 
duorum sumus angustiis applicati? 
(Libri Septem Adversus Gentes, 
ii. 59 [Migne, vol. v, col. 903A)). 


Such a similarity of thought may, of course, 
be a coincidence; perhaps anyone who 
endures blindness would be inclined to think 
along the same lines as Milton’s Samson. 
But it is improbable that Milton, whose read- 
ing in patristic literature was extensive, 
should have neglected Arnobius, especially 
this important second book. As a matter of 
fact, he mentions Arnobius by name at least 
twice; and on both occasions he seems to 
show that he has read him. In An Apology 
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against a Pamphlet call’d A Modest Confu- 
tation .. . he speaks of “ the gay ranknesse ” 
of the Latinity of Arnobius and Apuleius;* 
and in his Pro Se Defensio contra Alexan- 
drum Morum he assures his readers that 
Arnobius’s exposure of the filthy rites of the 
pagan religions does not put him into the 
category of obscene writers.” 


TERENCE SPENCER. 
JAMES WILLIs. 


Works, Columbia University Press, iii. 347. 
*Ibid., ix. 110. 


DONNE QUOTATIONS IN JOHNSON’S 
DICTIONARY 


HAVE noted 384 quotations ascribed to 
Donne in Johnson’s Dictionary. One— 
that under manner—is to be found in a prose 
letter, and I have not succeeded in identi- 
fying eight. It is possible that some of these, 
at least, may not be by Donne at all. The 
Dictionary quotation under cragged is 
credited to Crashaw but is, in fact, by 
Donne—which may illustrate the reverse 
kind of error. 

The distribution of quotations shows 
which poems Johnson must have read, but 
absence of quotation is no proof, of course, 
that he did not read a particular piece. 


Songs and Sonets 89 quotations 


Elegies a ee - 
Epithalamions .. .. .. 16 a 
Satyres ee Oe ae ” 
Verse Letters .. .. .. 88 es 
Anatomie of the World and 

Elegie ee a * 
The Second Anniversary .. 21 - 
Epicedes and Obsequies .. 17 a 
Divine Poems .. .. .. 1 


It will be noticed that no quotations seem 
to have been taken from the 1601 Progresse 
of the Soule, and perhaps the solitary example 
from the Divine Poems is not surprising 
when Johnson’s dislike of religious verse is 
remembered. 

Sixty-two of the Donne quotations are the 
only illustrations to their Dictionary words 
—16%. The comparable figures for “ solo” 
quotations from Newton’s Opticks and 
Burnet’s Sacred Theory of the Earth are 
11.3% and 8.4% respectively. 

A few examples can be given of passages 
upon which Johnson drew heavily. He 
quoted 
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“*She that should all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had all Magnetique force alone, 
To draw, and fasten sundred parts in one.” 
(An Anatomie of the World.) 
and 
“Those unlickt beare-whelps, unfil’d pistolets 
That (more than Canon shot) availes or lets; 
Which negligently left unrounded, looke 
Like many angled figures in the booke 
Of some great Conjurer. . . .” 
(Elegie X1.) 


five times each for the words in italics: 


“Then, as all my soules bee, 
Emparadis’d in you, (in whom alone 
I understand, and grow and see,) 
The rafters of my body, bone 
Being still with you, the Muscle, Sinew, and Veine, 
Which file this house, will come againe,” 
(A Valediction) 
and 


“From parboild shooes, and bootes, and all the 
rest 


Which were with any soveraigne fatnes blest, 
And like vile lying stones in saffrond tinne, 
Or warts, or wheales, they hang upon her skinne,” 
‘(Elegie VIID 
four times: and he used the following three 
times: 
“For his art did expresse 
A quintessence even from nothingness,” 
(Upon S. Lucies Day). 
Johnson misquoted and abbreviated Donne 
as he seems to have done most of his authors. 
Particularly noticeable are those extracts 
appearing under anguish, correction, dandle, 
giddy-headed, habitable, and sillily. Where 
these words appear in the Dictionary, Donne 
has aguish, corrective, ingle, subtle-witted, 
tolerable, and childishly. Such discrepancies 
seem beyond misquotation or printers’ 
error and arouse suspicions about the text 
of Donne used. It may also be that some 
of the quotations I have not been able to 
trace could be found in the edition read by 
Johnson. 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


FATHER LOBO’S ‘VOYAGE TO 
ABYSSINIA’ AND ‘ RAMBLERS’ 
204 AND 205 


R. JOHNSON’S use of his translation of 
Father Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia 
(1735) in Rasselas is well known: both the 
name “Rasselas” and the idea for the 
“happy valley” come from Lobo’s work. 
But I do not believe that anybody has pointed 
out Johnson’s use of the Voyage to Abyssinia 
in Ramblers 204 and 205. These two num- 
bers tell the story of “Seged, lord of 
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Ethiopia,” who puts aside ten days in which 
he will retire to one of his palaces with the 
sole purpose of seeking quiet and happiness, 
That he does not find quiet and happiness 
comes as no surprise to readers of Johnson, 
There are four proper nouns in these two 
numbers;* all of them are to be found in 
Lobo. “ Seged, lord of Ethiopia” is Lobo’s 
Sultan Segued (p. 46). Goiama, the kingdom 
in which Seged suffered a defeat, is men- 
tioned a number of times in Lobo, once 
below a reference to Sultan Seguec 
Goiama, it may be remembered, was 
place of birth (Rasselas, Chapt. VI 
palace to which Seged retires is 
island of the lake Dambea,” and i: 
we find reference to the “Isles of the Lake 
of Dambia” (p.118). Finally, Seged’s 
daughter is named Balkis, and, in one of 
the ‘“ Dissertations” appended to Father 
Lobo’s Voyage, one learns that Belkis js 
one of the many names by which the Queen 
pf Sheba was known (p.280). While no 
momentous significance can be claimed for 
these facts they indicate something of the 
way in which certain of the Ramblers came- 
to be written and they emphasize the 
tenacity of Johnson’s remarkable memory. 
ARTHUR SHERBO, 
University of Illinois. 


* There are actually five, but Johnson did not 
have to draw on Lobo for a reference to the Nile. 


THE YEAR OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH'S 
BIRTH 


ig is well known that the year of Gold- 
smith’s birth cannot be definitely deter- 
mined; there is conflicting evidence of 
varying degrees of reliability for every year 
from 1727 to 1731. From the time of the 
Percy Memoir of 1801 the year 1728 was 
accepted by almost all biographers; then in 
a letter to The Times Literary Supplement 
of 7 March, 1929, Professor Katharine C. 
Balderston argued that “there is more 
weight for 1730 as the correct birth year 
than for any other.’ In the only subsequent 
discussion Professor R. S. Crane concluded 
that “a clear decision in favour of 1730 
rather than 1729 would seem to be out of 
the question.”* 
There is one bit of evidence from Gold- 
smith himself that seems to have been over- 
looked by all students of this problem. In 


 Philological Quarterly, ix (1930), 190-91. 
Cf. Miss Balderston, ibid., x (1931), 201-2. 
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a letter of January, 1759, Goldsmith wrote 
to his brother Henry: “ If I remember right 
you are seven or eight years older than me. 
_. ”* Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
determine with certainty the year of Henry 
Goldsmith’s birth. From the Goldsmith 
family Bible we know that he was born 
9 February, nine months earlier in the year 
than Oliver; but the year date in the margin 
of the leaf was worn away, as it was in the 
entry for Oliver, before the Bible was 
examined by Prior.* According to the 
Matriculation Register of Trinity College, 
Dublin, however, Henry was admitted to the 
university 13 May, 1741, aged seventeen;* 
and if he was then seventeen years and three 
months old, he was born in 1724. But the 
formula annum agens used before the candi- 
date’s age in the Register usually or 
frequently meant that he would be that age 
on his next birthday;° thus Henry may well 
have been only sixteen in 1741, and he would 
then have been born in 1725. If Henry was 
born in 1724 or 1725 and was six years and 
nine months older than Oliver, Oliver was 
born in 1730 or 1731. If Henry was seven 
years and nine months older, Oliver was born 
in 1731 or 1732. 

Perhaps this evidence permits two con- 
clusions. (1) The probability of an early 
year for Oliver Goldsmith’s birth—1727, 
1728, or 1729—is lessened. (2) The chief 
alternative to 1730 would seem to be 1731 
rather than an earlier date. This alternative 
is in agreement with the memorandum dic- 
tated to Percy in 1773 in which Goldsmith 
said that he was born in 1731 or 1730.° 


ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 
The University of Chicago. 


ane Letters, ed. Katharine C. Balderston 
6. Sy, 

*James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith 
(1837), i, 14. 

* Alumni Dublinenses, ed. G. D. Burtchaell and 
TE Setietr (1924), p. 331. 


io 

® Katharine C. Balderston, The History & Sources 
of Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith (1926), p.13. The 
year 1731 is also in agreement with Goldsmith’s 
Statement to Percy that “At 13 years of age he 
was entered at Dublin University” (ibid., p. 14); 
if he was born 10 November, 1731, he was thirteen 
me and seven months old when he entered 
tinity College 11 June, 1745. 


YAXLEY OF YAXLEY 


ENGLAND has two parishes named 
Yaxley, one in Suffolk, 14 miles W. of 
Eye, and 4 miles S. of Diss in Norfolk, and 
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the other in Huntingdonshire, a few miles 
S. of Peterborough. In both cases the mean- 
ing is cuckoo-glade. In the Suffolk parish 
there flourished for centuries an armigerous 
family named Yaxley, who bore Ermine a 
chevron between three mullets pierced gules. 

Their “ visitation” pedigree begins with 
John Herbert of Yaxley, who got that estate 
by marrying the eventual heiress of the 
Richard de Blogate who owned it in 1327. 
John Herberd’s son Richard Herberd alias 
Yaxley of Yaxley was father of: (1) John 
Herberd alias Yaxley, chosen sergeant-at- 
law in 1496; (2) Richard Yaxley of that ilk. 

When did the Herberds begin to call them- 
selves “alias Yaxley” and “ Yaxley” 
without the “alias”? The Suffolk subsidy- 
lists of 1327 include five taxpayers named 
Herberd, but not one named Yaxley. We 
have no evidence of an earlier family sur- 
named from that parish, no evidence that a 
Blogate or a Herberd married an heiress of 
that surname. A “fine” of 1439-1440 concern- 
ing lands there includes John Herberd of 
Yaxley senior, Thomas H., John H. junior, 
Richard H. senior and junior. In 1439, two 
wills were proved: (1) in P.C.C. of John 
Herberd of Yaxley; (2) at Bury St. Edmund's, 
of his widow, Joan H., born Blodgett (Blo- 
gate). Up to that date, we have no mention 
of “alias Yaxley.” Dated 1474, a brass in 
Yaxley church is for Alice, wife of Richard 
Yaxle, and parties to a conveyance of land 
there dated 1497 included Richard Yaxlee 
senior of that parish and Richard Y. junior. 
It looks as if the change of surname took 
place about the middle of the 15th century. 
And why? Because, perhaps, a Blogate or 
a Herberd had actually married an heiress 
of an unknown-to-us family surnamed 
Yaxley, or because the Herberds may have 
considered that “Yaxley” sounded more 
feudal and aristocratic than “ Herberd ”! 

In 1505 was proved in P.C.C. the will of 
the sergeant-at-law, John Yaxlee of that ilk, 
who, according to John Weever’s Antient 
Funeral Monuments, 1631, had a memorial 
in the church there. In 1523-24, Suffolk had 
only two tax-payers of this surname: Eliza- 
beth Y. of Mellis, probably the said 
sergeant’s widow, assessed £100, and their 
son, Anthony Y. of Rickinghall Superior, 
taxed £66.6.8. Her arms (Brome), impaled 
by Yaxley, are carved on W. side of church- 
— of Thrandeston, adjoining Yaxley and 

ellis. 


The Yaxleys were staunch Catholics, and 
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in 16th and 17th centuries suffered for 
recusancy. Of the four sons of Richard and 
Joan (born Stratton, died 1517, brass), three 
were priests. They intermarried with other 
ancient East Anglian Catholic families: 
Bedingfield, Waldegrave, Lovell, Rookwood. 

In 1674, Mr. Yaxly occupied an 18- 
hearthed house at Yaxley, where, in 1710, 
Edmund Y. gentleman and his son Robert 
Y. were freeholders. Both were buried there 
in 1727, which was, apparently, the end of 
this ancient family. In 1706, the said Robert 
had married, at Great Barton, Susan, 
daughter and co-heiress of Henry Edgar of 
Eye, where, in 1709, Robert’s sister Phillippa 
was married to John Wareyn, and where, in 
1734-5, was buried “Mrs. Susan Yaxley 
widow,” aged 59, her name being added to 
her parents’ armorial floor-slab in Eye 
church. Under Yaxley, John Kirby’s 
Suffolk Traveller, in the first edition, 1735, 
says: “a Family of that Name lately resided 
at the Hall there, now extinct.” They began 
as Herberd, became Herberd alias Yaxley, 
and ended as Yaxley. 

At Soham, Cambridgeshire, there 
flourished for many generations a family 
named Yaxley, their wills proved in the court 
of the archdeacon of Sudbury at Bury St. 
Edmund’s. The earliest is that of Richard Y., 
1460, followed by 13 wills or administrations 
dated 1530-1649. Were they related to the 
family of Herberd alias Yaxley of Yaxley, 
Suffolk, or did they derive from the parish 
in Huntingdonshire? 

Here are extracts, never before published, 
from the parish registers of Yaxley, Suffolk, 
which, by the way, form my 196th transcript 
of the registers of this county, such tran- 
scripts being deposited in Ipswich Public 
Library. Those of Yaxley are missing before 
1684, but a former vicar found in the old 
parish chest register-bills for period 1560- 
1634, and had them carefully mounted on 
stout paper. From 1634 to 1684 there is 
a gap. 

1564 Oct. 18, Mary Harburd and Richard 
Stanard married. [In 1550 was proved the 
will of George Herberd of Yaxley.] 

1586 Aug. 29, Katherine daughter of 
William Yaxlee esq. buried. 

1588-9 Mar. 9, William Yaxlee esq. buried. 

1597 Ap. 12, Mistress Smythe wife of 
Mr. Smythe buried. [Alice, daughter of 
Richard and Joan (Stratton) Yaxley, married 
Philip S.] 
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1598 July 29, William son of Henry 
Yaxlee esq. buried. 

1603-4 Jan. 20, Elizabeth Yaxly buried, 

1616 Sep. 24, Thomas Herbard buried, 

1630-1 Jan. 11, Mary daughter of William 
Harbard baptized. 

1631-2 Mar. 12, John his son baptized, 

1632 Mar. 25, Simon the son of a woman 
servant to Mr. Charles Yaxley baptized. 

1632 Sep. 2, Margaret daughter of William 
Harbart buried. 


[gap] 

1686 Ap. 8, Robert son of Edmund } 
gent. baptized. 
1687 May 11, Phillippa his daughter bap. 
tized. 

1688 Aug. 15, Ann daughter of Edmund 
Y. gent. and Phillippa baptized. 

1689 Ap. 10, Ann his daughter buried. 

1690 Ap. 27, George his son baptized. 

1690 Dec. 30, George his son buried. 

1706 July 6, Philippa his wife buried, 
[Daughter of Sir George Reve of Thwaite, 
Suffolk, baronet, by Phillippa, daughter of 
Robert Bacon, and sister of Sir Edmund B, 
of Redgrave, 4th baronet——Armorial floor- 
slab in chancel at Yaxley.] 

1726 June 20, Stephen Smith a servant-boy 
of Mr. Robert Yaxlee buried. 

1727 Aug. 28, Robert Yaxlee gentleman 
buried. 

1727 Dec. 2, Edmund Yaxlee gentleman 
buried. 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE PAST 


JN this Festival year, there are many who 

will recall that place of enchantment of 
fifty years ago—Earl’s Court Exhibition. 
How delightful was the scene on a summer's 
evening—picturesque buildings gleaming 
white, outlined by myriads of coloured lights 
twinkling over the water, the bands, the 
diners on the lawns, the sedate pdrade of 
well-dressed Victorian ladies and _ their 
escorts, and the air impregnated with the 
perfumes of the East. It is curious that 
Ranelagh and Cremorne have often been 
described in print: Earl’s Court seldom or 
never. Where can illustrations of it be found? 

At Earl’s Court there was a reconstruc- 
tion of two or three streets of Old London, 
with their shops and quaint houses and 
cobbled pavements. The effect was wholly 
delightful. An attempt to repeat it at Wem- 
bley had no success. 


A.C. E. 
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Readers’ Queries 


—_—_—— 


ORIGINAL SCOTS GUARD OR 
GUARDS.—It is said that if Charles 
the Seventh of France was not the founder 
of the celebrated Scots Guard or Guards, he 
certainly “adjusted its organization as a 
anent institution of the French Court.” 
Can any of your readers state whether there 
is a distinct account of its origin, or whether 
wecan only infer from historical probabilities 
that Claude Fanchet was right in saying that 
it was formed out of that remnant of the 
Scots who survived the slaughter at Verneuil 
in 1434, and did not desire to return home? 
As instituted, or reorganized by Charles 
Vil, “the Scots Guard consisted of one 
hundred gendarmes and two hundred 
archers, and that the first person to hold the 
office of Captain was John Stewart, lord of 
Aubigne, the founder of the great Scots house 
in France.” 
It is also said that the first Captain was 
a native Frenchmen—the Count of Mont- 
gomery—who for his patrimonial name, 
which corresponded with that of an old Scots 
family, passed for a man of Scots descent. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


WILLIAM MERCER  (1605?-1676?).— 
A hitherto unknown volume of poems 
by the roundhead poet William Mercer, which 
was printed by Wreittoun in Edinburgh in 
1633, and entitled ‘ Bon-Acords Decorement,’ 
contains, besides verses in praise of the Town 
Council of Aberdeen, two longer pieces: 
The History of Susanna’ and ‘ The History 
of Bell and Dragon, or, The Scorne of Idols.’ 
Are any other poems on these subjects 
known, and have Mercer’s ever been 
reprinted? 





WILLIAM F. TAYLOR. 


RALPH THORESBY.—I have undertaken 

a handlist of the Correspondence of 
Ralph Thoresby (1658-1725) of Leeds, anti- 
quarian and topographer, which so far com- 
prises some 1800 separate letters. Among 
Thoresby’s correspondents were the Bishops 
Burnet, Gibson (of London) and Nicolson 
(of Carlisle), Archbishop John Sharp, Sir 
Hans Sloane, John Ray, Thomas Hearne, 
John Toland, and many other prominent 
persons of the day. I would be very glad 
if the dates, places of origin, and authors 
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of any letters which may be in public or 
university libraries, in private hands, or 
recorded in sales might be sent to me: the 
texts are not required, but information on 
letters printed in the less accessible sources 
would be welcome. H. W. Jones. 


4 Malpas Grove, 
Wallasey, 
Cheshire. 


ARBLE FROM EPHESUS.—I am 
anxious to ascertain if there is any 
truth in the story that the Turkish Govern- 
ment about 1860 sold marble from the ruined 
temples of Ephesus. The story suggested that 
the marble was bought by English church 
restorers. About that date the church of 
Sutton-at-Hone, Kent, was restored, and 
when the arcade was rebuilt short round 
pillars of marble were used. It is difficult to 
understand why this was done, as the old 
stone clustered pillars must have looked 
more appropriate in this 14th century church. 
If on the other hand the marble came from 
Ephesus the mystery is solved. Any informa- 
tion on this subject would be welcome. 


H. J.B. 


IBBON FAMILY: PORTRAIT.—On 
December 11th, 1909, a number of por- 
traits of the Gibbon family, the property of 
the then Lord Sheffield, were sold at 
Christie’s. They were bought by various 
dealers and since then, all trace of most 
of them seems to have been lost. 

I am preparing an edition of the letters 
of Edward Gibbon, and as some of the por- 
traits would make very interesting illustra- 
tions to the book, I should be very grateful 
if any of your readers could give me any 
information as to the present whereabouts 
of the following: the numbers attached to 
each item are taken from Christie’s catalogue 
of the sale on December 11th, 1909: 

60. Edward Gibbon in a blue coat & buff 

vest. Bought Parsons. 

61. Mrs. Edward Gibbon in a blue & white 
dress. Bought Sutton. 

87. Edward Gibbon in brown dress with 
white cravat. By T. Hudson. Bought 
Agnew. 

88. Mrs. Edward Gibbon holding a lamb. 
By T. Hudson. Bought Leggatt. 

124. Matthew Gibbon in a yellow gown. By 
R. Wignall. Bought T. Permain. 


(Miss) J. E. Norton. 
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ROBERT RUTTLE.—Who was Robert 
? Ruttle, a solicitor and an Irish judge, 
and is anything known of his wife, Sarah 
(née Cook), and her sister, Henrietta Cook, 
who are reputed to be the grand-children of 
Capt. J. Cook, R.N. (1728-1779), a circum- 
navigator? Ruttle died on 11 April, 1844, and 
his wife on 2 April, 1892, aged 75. Both 
were buried at Baxendon parish churchyard 
near Accrington in Lancashire. Any particu- 
Jars concerning them, especially proof of 
Cook descent, would be much appreciated. 


R. W. F. HopkINs. 


(THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES.—What 

is known of the poet’s ancestry? 
He appears to have visited a relative at 
Cheney Longville, in Shropshire. William 
Beddoes, son of a medical man in Shrews- 
bury, was lord of the manor of Cheney 
Longville until his death in 1930, and was 
also a barrister-at-law and a Magistrate. 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes was a nephew of 
Maria Edgeworth, the novelist, and according 
to the D.N.B. he “died in possession of 
several farms in Shropshire.” 


A. L. PARTINGTON. 
Cambridge. 


(CHARLES GREEN, R.I.—This fine artist 

of the old school painted a series of 
pictures, at least twelve in number, to illus- 
trate scenes from Dickens’s novels. They used 
to be on exhibition in a provincial gallery, 
on loan from their original owner, a wealthy 
manufacturer, who had, I believe, com- 
missioned them, but they have long been 
removed from it. I should be very glad to 
hear of their present whereabouts. 

Green was for many years a leading artist 
on the staff of the unhappily defunct 
‘Graphic.’ Has his work been described in 
print? It deserves record. A.C.E. 


ANASTA.—What is the origin of this new 
card game? ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


AR-DAMAGE: INNER TEMPLE 

LIBRARY.—Can any reader oblige 

the Librarian with the title-page and index 
(pages 469-477) to volume 179? Ep. 


RGANS.—What did Mrs. Gamp mean 
by ‘his owls was organs ’? D.C. 


Replies 





——. 


RMS OF OFFICE AND _ DIGNITy 

(cxevi. 303, 349).—I have just come 
across a very unusual example of marshalling 
arms of office. It is in the first volume of the 
Register of Grants and Confirmations of 
Arms made by Ulster King of Arms Ip 
the lower part of page 57, below the entry 
of the arms of Sir Marcus Beresford, Ear\ « 
Tyrone, is drawn a shield, tierced palew: 
having in the centre the arms of Hs 
(Per chevron argent and vert, three hing 
tripping proper, in chief a trefoil), on the 
dexter the arms of Ulster’s Office (Or, a 
cross gules, on a chief gules a lion passant 
guardant between a harp and a portcullis 
gold); on the sinister the arms of Stevenson 
of co. Down (Azure, in fess a fleur de lis be- 
tween two molets or, in chief two roses 
argent and in base three arrows gold, heads 
and feathers argent). No _ tinctures are 
marked, the above having been supplied 
from the General Armory. There is no con- 
temporary legend, but a modern hand has 
written beside the drawing: “Arms of 
Hawkins, Ulster, impaling Stevenson of 
co. Down.” Three Hawkins held the office 
of Ulster King of Arms; (1) William Haw- 
kins, patent 13 April, 1698; reappointed 
jointly with his son John by patent 3 August, 
1722; died 23 November, 1736; (2) John 
Hawkins, joint Ulster 1722; sole Ulster 
1736; died 14 August, 1758; succeeded 
by James McCulloch; (3) Sir William 
Hawkins, appointed by patent 17 May, 1765 
vice McCulloch deceased; died 26 March, 
1787. Another William Hawkins, half- 
brother of John, was appointed Deputy 
Ulster in 1741 and Athlone Pursuivant in 
1745; he died in 1749. The drawing is un- 
dated but the nearest dated entries (ff. 54 
and 60) were made in 1748 so it is probable 
that the shield is for John Hawkins, the 
second of the above men. 

This is the only instance which has come 
to my notice of a king of arms displaying 
the arms of his office and of his wife on 
one and the same shield. In all other cases 
that I have seen where the official arms and 
the wife’s arms have been displayed simul- 
taneously separate shields have been used. 
So for example at the funeral of Arthur 
Squibb, Clarenceux, in 1650 his hatchment 
bore separate scocheons of Clarenceux impal- 
ing Squibb and Squibb impaling Seymer. 
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On the death of Robert Devenish, Norroy, 
in 1704, his hatchment was painted with a 
large shield of Devenish and this was flanked 
by two smaller shields bearing respectively 
Norroy impaling Devenish and Devenish 
impaling Tucker. Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty as 
Garter (1904-1918) used a book-plate on 
which is displayed a large shield of the offi- 
cial coat of Garter with his crown, collar 
of SS and crossed sceptres; on the dexter 
side of this is a shield of Garter impaling 
Scott-Gatty, and on the sinister side one of 
Scott-Gatty impaling Foster; each of these 
smaller shields is surmounted by a helmet, 
the dexter bearing the crest of Gatty and 
the sinister that of Scott. 


In the Hawkins case the display of the 
arms of office, holder and wife on a single 
scocheon would seem to have official sanc- 
tion, but it is impossible to say as much for 
the similar shield on the brass at Hurstpier- 
point in memory of the Rev. Carey Hampton 
Borrer, who died in 1898. This, too, is 
tierced paleways; in the centre are the arms 
of Borrer, on the dexter those of the See of 
Chichester and on the sinister those of Orr, 
for Mrs. Borrer. The arms of the see were 
impaled by Mr. Borrer in token of his office 
of Treasurer of Chichester Cathedral but, so 
far as I can learn, such use has never been 
approved either officially or by custom. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 


FEPISCOPAL WIGS (cxcvi. 324).—{1) “S. 

R.” is quite right about the lack of a 
wig. A wig was definitely worn by the Arch- 
bishop. It is one of the very few details in 
which Selous was wrong. But Selous him- 
self put the wig in on his preliminary sketch 
which we show in our exhibition. He must 
have forgotten about it when doing the 
large version. 


(2) The picture of the opening ceremony 
of the 1851 Exhibition published in the 
Illustrated London News of Saturday, 
May 3rd, 1851, is very incorrect and should 
never be used as evidence of anything—as I 
regret to say it sometimes is; it was drawn 
before the ceremony it depicts took place, 
as the issue of the journal had to be on the 
streets by Saturday. As the ceremony took 
place on Thursday a genuine sketch could 
not have been made, printed and distributed 
in time; to demonstrate the truth of this 
statement the picture makes many blunders 
including the showing of the Queen seated 
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(she never sat even for a moment), the Prince 
Consort in the wrong uniform (he wore 
Winter full dress not Summer full dress); 
the extra seats shown were not there; the 
royal chair was covered with fabric; the 
Archbishop is in a black gown (he wore a 
surplice); the Chinaman Hee Sing is absent; 
and the Prince of Wales is shown in a sort 
of page’s dress (he wore Highland dress). 

(3) The sources which provide correct 
evidence are the written descriptions, the 
Nash pictures, the Selous group picture (ex- 
cept for the wig and one or two minor points) 
and the excellent on-the-spot sketches pub- 
lished in the May 10th issue of the I/lustrated 
London News, and similar sketches in other 
papers. But there are slight errors in each 
which have to be checked. 

(4) The Selous picture is a formal group- 
ing of the scene and does not pretend to show 
the event as it happened, but the portraits 
and costumes are generally excellent. 


(5) I have not seen the Wingfield picture 
at Nottingham but I expect it is accurate, 
except for certain details. Even Nash, who 
did two on-the-spot colour sketches (and 
from one of which the famous Dickinson 
lithograph was made) made the Prince 
Consort wear two different uniforms and 
ultimately did not check up and put the 
wrong one in the lithograph. 


C. H. Gipps-SMIru. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington. 


“‘PRECIEUSE *GALLANTRY AND THE 

SEDUCTION OF EVE (cxcevi. 337).— 
Saint, angel and goddess have been poetical 
terms applied to women daily for at least a 
millenium, so ‘ preciosité* can at no modern 
time have been ‘new to many’. Spenser 
wrote ‘Her angels face, As the great eye 
of heaven, shyned bright,’ Shakespeare, M. 
for M. I, 4, 34, ‘I hold you as a thing en- 
sky’d and sainted’ and L.L.L., IV, 3, 65, 
‘Thou being a goddess, I foreswore not 
thee’: Milton could not have used saint as 
a ‘ florid cliché’ for he wrote of his deceased 
wife, ‘Methought I saw my late espoused 
saint.’ 

He portrayed Satan as an adoring lover, 
IX, 444-466, but line 470, ‘then soon fierce 
hate he recollects, and all his thoughts of 
mischief,’ and lines 538-548 are in keeping 
with that mood, for, far from his whining 
therein, Milton comments on them ‘So 
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gloz'd the Tempter, That Milton was in- 
dulging in petty spite, by making his por- 
trayal of Eve’s fall applicable to one or more 
living women, is inconceivable, in view of his 
sustained high idealism throughout his 
magnum opus, so it is not surprising that 
‘no one—has linked the seduction of Eve 
with social criticism.’ 
HowarbD PARSONS. 


i Ducks AND DRAKES” (excii. 216, 
350).—Strutt in ‘the Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England’ (1801) 
does not speak well of this ancient game, 
but devotes the following paragraphs to it: 
“Duck and Drake, is a very silly 
pastime, though inferior to few in point 
of antiquity. It is called in Greek 
Evroorpaxispo, and was anciently played 
with flat shells, testulam marinam, which 
the boys threw into the water, and he 
whose shell rebounded most frequently 
from the surface before it finally sunk, 
was the conqueror. With us, a part of a 
tile, a potsherd, or flat stone, are often 
substituted for the shells. 


To play at ducks and drakes is a proverbial 
expression for spending one’s substance 
extravagantly. In the comedy called Green's 
Tu Quoque, one of the characters, speaking 
of a spendthrift, says, ‘he has thrown away 
as much in ducks and drakes as would have 
bought five thousand capons.’ 


SIDNEY K. EASTWoop. 


OHN HILL BURTON (cxciv. 172).— 

Son of William Kinninmont and Eliza 
(Paton) Burton, was born 22 August, 1809, 
in the Gallowgate of Aberdeen and died 
11 August, 1881, at Merton House, near 
Edinburgh. He was buried in the little 
churchyard of Dalmeny at South Queens- 
ferry, not far from Edinburgh. 

A memoir by his widow was published, 
May, 1882, in a “ new edition” of his ‘ The 
Book Hunter’ (Blackwood, Edinburgh). 


SIDNEY K. EASTWoop. 


MORE ROBIN HOOD BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(cxcvi. 4, 86, 130)—Further additions 
to the list: 
Robin Hood. From a Little Book by 
Jocelyn Oliver. Herausgegeben von Fried- 
rich Kohler. Bielefeld, 1934, 8vo, 32 pp. 
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O. F. Babler: Eine Robin-Hood-Biblio. 
graphie. (In: Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde 
Vol. XXXVIII, Leipzig, 1934, p. 157-158) 

Otto Barnstorff: Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men. Prepared for Pupils’ Use. 344. 
edn. Frankfurt, 1935. 8vo., 32 pp 
(Diesterwegs neusprachliche Lesehefte, 204.) 


Tales of Robin Hood. Herausgegeben 
von Max Miiller. Paderborn, 1936, 8vo., 
61 pp. (Schéninghs englische L eseboye 
49.) 


Robin Hood. Ausgewahlt von Friedric) 
Behrens. Einzige in Deutschland 
tigte Ausgabe. Braunschweig, |): 
52+11 pp. (Westermann-Texte, Engiische 
Reihe, 124.) 

O. F. Babler: Bibliografie literatury o 
Robinu Hoodovi. (In: Marginalie, Vol. 
XXIV, Prague, 1951, p. 117.) 


O. F. BABLER. 


"THEATRICAL HISTORY (cxcevi. 321)— 

“S. R.”, by his reference to bills of the 
play in his possession, gives the impression 
that Ellen Terry’s name first appeared on a 
theatre bill in 1859, and that her first speak- 
ing part was a few lines in a pantomime. On 
the contrary, it was in 1856, at the age of 
nine years and two months, that Ellen Terry 
made her first appearance, playing the not 
inconsiderable part of Mamillius in The 
Winter's Tale. Before the parts to which 
“S. R.” refers, which were the last of her 
three-years’ engagement at the Princess's 
with the Charles Keans, she had also 
appeared as Puck, as Prince Arthur and as 
Fleance. 


The reference to Kate Terry might also 
give the impression that she played only 
small parts. But in 1852 she played Prince 
Arthur in Kean’s company, and she also 
remained with him until 1859. She played 
Titania when Ellen was playing Puck, and 
in 1858 was probably the youngest Cordelia 
on record, being only 14. 

It was not Shakespeare who spelt 
bankruptcy for poor F. B. Chatterton, who 
is reported to have said “ Shakespeare spells 
ruin and Byron bankruptcy.” 

The second Mrs. Mathews (not Matthews) 
is perhaps better known as Madame Vestris, 
intrepid manageress of the Olympic, and the 
first to use the Box Set. 












PHYLLIS HARTNOLL. 
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The Library 


THE WANDERING KNIGHT. Jean 
Cartigny. Reprinted from the copy of 
the First English Edition in the Henry 
E. Huntingdon Library. With an intro- 
duction and notes by Dorothy Atkinson 
Evans. (University of Washington Press, 
Seattle, 1951. 161+xIvii. pp. $3.00.) 


puis volume, which is beautifully pro- 
duced, is a modernized reprint of the 
translation “ by William Goodyear of South- 
hampton Merchant” published in 1581. The 
translation seems to have been popular and 
Miss Evans lists ten editions of it between 
1581 and 1670. 

The work itself, despite its title, is in fact 
a moral treatise following the usual homiletic 
pattern of the pilgrimage of Everyman. The 
Knight falls into sin, undergoes remorse, is 
saved by divine grace and is shown the New 
Jerusalem in a vision. The Wandering 
Knight is, however, better than many other 
similar works because it is brief and econo- 
mical, and because its author has a certain 
narrative power. 

Miss Evans in her thorough and scholarly 
introduction claims that the work exerted 
a considerable influence on the First Book 
of Spenser’s The Faerie Queene. The 
parallels, which are carefully listed in the 
notes, are certainly many, but they seem to 
the present reviewer to be of too general a 
nature to admit of any definite conclusion 
either way. 

The most interesting and attractive feature 
of the translation is one about which Miss 
Evans says nothing, namely the felicitous 
prose style achieved by William Goodyear. 
Goodyear’s prose has something of the 
mellifluousness of Lyly’s while successfully 
avoiding over-elaboration. 

_ The edition is to be welcomed for the light 
it throws on the culture and the interests of 
the Elizabethan middle class. 





SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 4. Edited by 


Allardyce Nicoll. (Cambridge University 
Press, 12s, 6d.) 


QNE does not presume to ‘review’ an 

established national institution, and as 
Shakespeare Survey has already in its fourth 
year attained that venerable rank we should 
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do well to accept it with a grateful bow and 
respectful silence. 

But having set out to write a deliberately 
brief notice we soon found ourselves closely 
engaged by the opening article—Mr. Kenneth 
Muir’s ‘Fifty Years of Shakespearian 
Criticism,” which comments on the main 
critical (and some not-so-critical) works 
which have been published since 1900. 
Mr. Muir’s excellent judgment and wide 
sympathies enable him to see good wherever 
it lies, even when it lies in works which 
current fashion does not approve. And 
though it might be thought that in a criticism 
of criticism Shakespeare himself would be 
buried certain fathoms deep, a good deal of 
acute and sound Shakespearian criticism is 
in fact to be found in Mr. Muir’s own valua- 
tions. 

We take leave, however, to question one 
of his dicta: ‘We can have [i.e. allow] a 
staggering contrast between the doer and the 
deed provided that not only in the theatre 
but also in the study we are able to accept 
the play as an image of truth.’ Here, that 
pretentious intruder, Dramatic Literature, is 
at his games again! What happens to the 
text of a play in a scholar’s study is no part 
of a playwright’s concern; if he succeeds in 
providing an image of truth in the theatre 
he has fulfilled his function. If the image 
of truth can be made out in the study also 
that is an added virtue and a gain to literature, 
but no writer has ever yet become a great 
playwright by keeping one eye on the 
scholar’s magnifying glass; nor has any bad 
play been made less bad by being made more 
literary. The study is always the stage’s 
suitor (if not its parasite and hanger-on) in 
periods of great playwriting: Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Ibsen, Shaw, and all their peers 
were men of the theatre; that they were also 
makers of Dramatic Literature was a happy 
accident, but only an accident. 

Mr. John Gielgud writes in Survey 4 on 
* Tradition, Style and the Theatre To-day,’ 
Mr. L. W. Hanson on ‘The Shakespeare 
Collection in the Bodleian Library,’ Mr. 
Levi Fox on ‘An Early Copy of Shakes- 
peare’s Will,’ and Miss M. C. Bradbrook on 
‘The Sources of Macbeth. Dr. Dover 
Wilson’s ‘ Malone and the Upstart Crow,’ a 
well-sustained and urbanely disputatious 
article on Robert Greene’s bitter reference 
to Shakespeare in A Groatsworth of Wit, has 
already set the crow enliveningly among the 
academic pigeons. 
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NUMISMATICS AND _ HISTORY, by 
Philip Grierson. (Historical Association, 
1951, 1s. 6d.) 


HIS pamphlet by the Professor of Numis- 

matics and the History of Coinage at the 
University of Brussels deserves serious 
attention. It deals with an aspect of his- 
torical research which is too frequently 
overlooked, and while historians are not 
expected to add the detailed study of numis- 
matics to their other manifold activities, they 
should understand the methods used in that 
study and where the conclusions reached by 
expert numismatists may be found. Mr. 
Grierson’s admirable monograph will aid 
the course of history in so far as he defines 
his subject in a scientific manner, proceeds 
to explain the use of numismatics to the 
historian, and then describes how political, 
constitutional, economic, ecclesiastical and 
artistic evidence may be derived from them. 
But while historians are accustomed to the 
use of archives of all classes, Mr. Grierson 
says they have a natural reluctance to deal 
with material of which they do not fully 
comprehend the character and the limita- 
tions, but we cannot wholly agree with him 
that ‘it is this reluctance that prevents a 
more perfect marriage of history and 
archaelogy.’ Such a statement would have 
been true, say, fifty years ago, but with the 
phenomenal strides made in all branches of 
historical research and the relatively easy 
means of reference now available, he would 
be a lazy and incompetent historian who did 
not take advantage of the many oppor- 
tunities of collecting reliable evidence for 
his own particular line of research. While 
historians ‘of many periods can ignore 
archaelogy with impunity in a way that they 
cannot ignore numismatics, a _ general 
history of coinage and its relationship to 
human activities would be very welcome, 
especially if such a book was in the nature 
of a catalogue with copious notes and warn- 
ings, but without a surfeit of technical 
detail. Warnings are important as Mr. 
Grierson illustrates by quoting a few 
examples of blunders caused by the absence 
of reference books designed for the person 
who is not an experienced numismatist. This 
pamphlet is thought-provoking and that in 
itself is sufficient recommendation; all 
power then to Mr. Grierson in his cam- 
paign to bring the study of coinage to the 
forefront. Even if his counsels are those 
of perfection, they indicate a goal and 
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emphasize that history which is ei 
untruthful or slip-shod is better unwrit 


ANDRE GIDE, A CRITICAL 4 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY, by Geog 
D. Painter. (Arthur Barker, 1951, 192 
8s. 6d.) 

THs book is a straightforward biograph 
of the old-fashioned type, carrying ong 

rapidly from birth to death, with a mo. 

mentary halt for digest and judgment ag 

each work of art is composed. 4 
When one thinks that in the course of } 

eighty-two years, Gide wrote well over 

works, and that, in the opening paragi 

of his bibliography of those works, Mr 

Painter is able to claim that: “ Only a fey 

minor works have been omitted; and 

two or three exceptions, all works listed h 

have been discussed in the present volum 

it is clear that, in a study containing o 

171 pages of actual text, judgement of b 

life and work must be of the most cursor 

nature. This is not necessarily a weaknes 
In company with Dorothy Bussy, John 

Russell and Justin O’Brien, Mr. Painter i§ 

setting out to give us an almost complete 

set of English versions of Gide’s works— 
he announces a translation of both Paludes 

and Le Prométhée mal enchainé for 1952, 

His enthusiasm for Gide as a writer is un 

bounded. “ Prior to the time of his death, 

in February, 1951, Gide was the greatest 
writer then living,” he writes in his preface 

‘He was also the most salutary. He has no 

modern equal as a giver of sheer pleasu 

aesthetic, intellectual, and sensory; but is even 
more important as a source of spiritual joy, a8 

a heroic guide in the acquisition of personal 

happiness, virtue and liberty.” And agaifi 

in his closing page: “ Like his great pre 
decessors, Dante, Shakespeare, and Goeth 
and his equals in his own century, st 
and Joyce, he has constructed for his” 
readers, in a life-work that is both universal | 
and the consummation of his own epoch, & ; 
possible paradise that i is unassailable by tim 
and contingency.” The material available is 
rare in its completeness, even in these day 
when every great man lives with the eyé 
and ears of a swarm of eventual biographe 
for ever focussed upon him: the works, 

Journal written over some sixty years, tf 

voluminous correspondence published 4 

unpublished, the many books of criticisa 

criticism in the good and in the malicio 
sense, written by Gide’s contemporaries wh 
were his friends and his Judases. 
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